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Tromba " — the picture of heartless, shameless indif- 
ference. 

As soon as the maid was gone, and I was come in, 
Madame Virginie must of course begin hysterics too 
— they always do, these women. She turned towards 
me with an appealing look — (she had been particu- 
larly attentive to me at dinner, much more than to 
Fitzsimons, whom she botidSd the whole time) she 
gave me an appealing look — and stuck up too. 

I couldn't bear it. I flung myself down on a chair, 
and beginning to bang my forehead, gasped out, 
" Oh heavens ! a cab, a cab ! " 

" We'll have a coach. Go back with them," said 
Fitz, coming swaggering up. 

" Go back with them .? " said I ; " I'll never see 
them again as long as I live." No more I would go 
back with them. The carriage was called ; (the hys- 
terics ceased the very moment Fitz flung open the 
window and the cab-stand opposite could hear) — the 
ladies went out. In vain good old Madame Nelval 
looked as if she expected my arm. In vain Vir- 
ginie cast her appealing look. I returned it to them 
with the most stony indifference,, and falling back 
upon my chair, thought of my poor Arabella who 
was at Bognor. 

The coach drove oft. I felt easier as the rattle of 
the wheels died away m the night, and I got up to go 
" How glad I 
am it's over," 
thought I, on 
the stair; "if 
ever I go to 
a j}artie fine 
again may I — " 

"I beg your 
parding, sir," 
said the waiter, 
touching my 
elbow, just as I 
was at the ho- 
tel door. 

" What is 
it?" says I. 

" The bill, 
sir," says he 
with a grin. 

" The bill, 
sir.?" I ex- 
claimed; "why 
it's Captain 
Fitzsimons' 
dinner! " 

"I beg your 
parding, sir, 
you ordered 
it," answered 
the man. 

" But, good 
heavens ! you 
know Captain 
Fitzsimons?" 

"We do, sir, 
precious well too. The capting owes master two 
'underd pound," answered the wretched official, and 
thrust the document into my hand : 
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which is the spring of joy, is more fixed and intense 
upon such things. The rosebud thus pleases more 
than the blown rose. — Lamb. 



ANTEROOM OF THE NORTHERN RAILROAD 
STATION, VIENNA. 

Within the last few years the most radical changes 
have taken place in the external appearance of the 
Imperial City — the grand old Kaiserstadt, of which, 
as the popular ballad hath it, there is but one in the 
world. The building up of the old Elacis, and the 
construction in its place of the splendid Ringe, 
which now rival in gayety and splendor the Parisian 
Boulevards, have taken from the town much of its 
mediaeval air, and placed it foremost among the most 
modern and progressive capitals. Especially is this 
true in the reformation of its railway stations. It is 
a curious fact, that in America, the country of all 
others which owes its very existence to its railways, 
passengers should, for the time their evil fate obliges 
them to linger about the purlieus of the station, be 
lodged and treated like swine, or not much better ; 
while the oppressed subjects of the benighted des- 
potisms of Europe, as our Fourth of July orators 
delight to call them, are palatially entertained ; far 
better than ever they were before in their untravel- 




5 Dinners 

Sherry . . . . 

Sillery champagne (4 bottles) 
Asparagus . . . . 
Coffee and liqueurs , 
Wax-lights and apartment . 
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And I must say that the bill, considered as a bill, 
was moderate, but I had better have dined off that 
Irish stew at the club. 



Pleasures of Intellect, — The more any object 
is spiritualized, the more delightful it is. There is 
much delight in the tragical representation of those 
things which in reality would be sights full of amaze- 
ment and horror. The ticklinefs of fancy are more 
delightful than the touches of sense. How does 
poetry insinuate and turn about the minds of men ! 
Anacreon might take more delight in one of his odes 
than in one of his cups. Sappho might take more 
complacency in one of her verses than in her prac- 
tices. The nearer anything comes to mental joy, the 
purer and choicer it is. It is the observation not 
only of Aristotle, but of every one almost, " Some 
things delight merely because of their novelty;" 
and that surely upon this account, because the mind, 
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ing existence. The old Northern Railway Station 
was, till within a few years, a rude and unsightly 
building; but, about i860, an entire reconstruction 
was commenced, and in 1866 the present building 
was completed, one of the most attractive and grace- 
ful in Europe. It lies on the left of the Prater, look- 
ing from the city, and occupies a sort of terraced 
locality ; so that, in passing in and out of the waiting 
rooms and offices, there is much going up and down 
of staircases, as shown in our illustration. Our pic- 
ture gives the beautiful anteroom, with its twelve 
monolithic granite columns and exquisitely minute 
decoration, from which the traveler passes to the 
equally beautiful waiting rooms, and thence upon the 
platform, when the fated doors open, to his place in 
the train. 



the pompous and swelling title of National Congress was clearly 
rather a misnomer. So much for the evil, now for the good. In 
spite ot its insignificance as a social force, the congress did serve 
as the rallying point of a large number of choral societies, mostly 
from the towns within easy reach of Boston, who, with the recol- 
lection of the jubilee music in their minds, have been practising 
over that, and other and newer matter, ever since ; and who did 
themselves great credit under Mr. Zenahn's baton. As they had 
had but one rehearsal for each concert, and as the chorus com- 
prised representatives of forty or fifty societies ia different parts ot 
New England, the excellence of their performance testified not 
only that the country towns contain a great njany people who can 
sing, but a fair proportion of musicians who can lead and drill. It 
is very clear, too, that whatever be the importance of the congress 
itself, as a business matter, the annual meeting of so many choral 
societies cannot but afford a hearty stimulus to the zeal and per- 
severance of amateurs throughout the country, especially in the 
rural districts. As a collateral matter, also, which the congress 
served to set in a little stronger light, the admirable care, system, 
and energy now shown in introducing music as a regular branch 
of instruction in all the Boston schools is full of promise for our 
national culture, and of itself alone, deserves, if we had space for 
it, a separate discussion. 

In the Saengerfest, which held its biennial meeting in New York^ 
in the latter part of June, we take up the subject of musical cul- 
ture from a different point. The matter is the same, but the influ- 
ences and atmosphere different. Instead of being the outgrowth 
of our own national and social tendencies, the Saengerbund is an 
imported idea, the reflex of Teutonic thought and feeling in the 
Fatherland. Though American societies are admitted to its fel- 
lowship, the composition of the Bund is overwhelmingly, almost 
exclusively German. From this fact, as well as from the modest 

social position of 
the majority of our 
German popula- 
tion, the reaction 
of this and kin- 
dred organizations 
on our distinctly 
American musical 
life will probably 
be mainly induct- 
ive, that is, through 
the stimvdus of em- 
ulation and exam- 
ple rather than by 
social interpresent- 
ation or individu- 
al influence. One 
or two interesting 
facts the Fest has 
taught us, or at 
least indicated. If 
we may generalize, 
from the experi- 
ence of their three 
concerts and the 
prize singing, it 
would seem as if 
the timbre of the 
German voice, as 
a singing voice, is 
not so good as 
the American. It, 
the German or- 
gan, is fuller, 
rounder, and per- 
haps stronger, but 
not so clear, sweet, 
or vibratory as our 
own. Furthermore 
— and here we beg 
the excuse of oiur 
Teutonic ellow-citizens it we are misled by whim or prejudice- 
it would seem as if the national clearness and sharpness of intel- 
lectual development — a certain fineness of mental and tempera- 
mental fiber, in the Americans, reacted on their singing. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the American Club, which took 
the prize for the second class (the societies being classified accord- 
ing to numbers) was especially noticeable for the clearness and 
precision of its execution and the delicacy of its gradations and 
emphasis. 

On the whole— victors or vanquished — every one concerned in 
the affair seems to have enjoyed himself hugely. The amount of 
festivity got through with during the week must have been some- 
thing altogether beyond computation ; and we can well credit the 
sarcastic remark of a contemporary, that the brewers "think 
they miss a good deal of beer the last few days." When we con- 
sider the injurious effect which the presence of much fluids in the 
system exercises on diaphragmatic action, the wonder is, not that 
they sang so ill at the last concert, but that they sang at all. 



MUSIC. 

Emphatically the musical events of the month (in which we 
write) have been the Boston meeting of the National Musical 
Congress, and the " Saengerbund-Fest " in our own city. Both 
of these occasions are fraught with good auguries for the future of 
the Art in America. The Boston Congress, as a congress, was 
not a very important matter. The numbers in attendance at the 
meetings and discussions were ridiculously small ; the managers, 
not men of any especial social or professional prominence, and 
the gentleman at the head of the executive department more noted 
for a certain ability in getting up monster demonstrations than 
for scientific and artistic knowledge or directive .skill. Moreover, 
the general public cared very little about it, and the better class 
of professional and amateur musicians disowned it. Altogether 
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